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An Apple 


for the Teacher-Sponsor 


J NIOR RED CROss thrives under the leadership and 
enthusiasm of a good teacher. 

One such teacher is Miss Ruth Maffet who directs 
a lively service program in her second grade of Pros- 
pect School, Mansfield, Ohio (Richland County Chap- 
ter). Her one aim is to plan simple enough activities 
for her little folks to do well. 

For Thanksgiving tray 
favors her pupils made a 
one-piece Pilgrim, design 
out of construction paper, 
which was folded around 
a nut cup. 
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struction paper. The sim- 
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come dirty and un- _ 
tidy. 

Napkins to match the tray covers were neatly deco- 
rated in one corner. 

Crocheting was taught by Miss 
Maffet and her pupils had fun 
making crocheted sewing kits to 
put in gift boxes. Washcloths 
were hemmed. 

Bridge scorepads and _ tallies 
were made during art period for 
hospitalized veterans. 

Gift boxes were filled and many of the gifts were 
made by the children. 
We invite you to 
share with us stories 
of other teachers you 
know who are burst- 
ing with good ideas 
just as Miss Maffet is. 
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—Lois S. Johnson, Editor. 
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MA ELLEN and Granny Allen were 
having breakfast one morning when 

they heard a low knock at the 
kitchen door. 

“That’s Lem Harris,’”’ Mary Ellen said, 
“TI know his knock— it’s barely loud enough 
to hear.”’ 

Sure enough, when she opened the door, 
there stood Lem Harris. By the looks of 
him he had just got out of bed. His thick 
black mop of hair was like a brush heap. 
His overalls were out at the knees. His old 
blue sweater was ragged and buttonless. He 
carried a tow sack on one arm. 

At Mary Ellen’s invitation to come in he 
smiled shyly and shook his tousled head. 

‘‘Pappy sent me up to see if you’d let me 
dig potatoes on the shares as I did last year.”’ 

“Come in, child,’ Granny said. “I'll 
have to think it over while I finish my 
breakfast. Have a bite with us and warm 
yourself. It’s a cold morning 45 

‘‘We’ve got a treat-—hot biscuits and new 
molasses. You better come on in and 
sweeten yourself,’”’ Mary Ellen added. 

She understood the eager look that flashed 
over his thin face. She knew it for a hungry 
look. Lem had likely had no breakfast. 
Lem’s father had bad spells sometimes that 
laid him up for days. This left Lem to look 
after things since there was no woman per- 
son in their home. 
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Mary Ellen 


Lends a Hand 


You will want to read this story 
by MAY JUSTUS about school- 
days in the Southern mountains. 


While Mary Ellen kept Lem supplied 
with biscuits, molasses, and butter, Granny 
Allen talked with him. 

Lem said to her, “‘I wish there was some 
way I could earn some money till Pappy’s 
able to go back to his job in the woods. He 
can’t chop trees while his back is so bad. 
I guess we can live on potatoes awhile —if 
you’ll let me have that job the way you did 
last year.” 

Granny Allen’s keen old eyes glanced 
across the table at Lem. ‘The job is yours, 
Lem,” she nodded, ‘‘on one condition: 
You’re to dig the potatoes only on Saturday. 
The rest of the week you must go to 
school.’’ 


Lem and Mary Ellen waved at Uncle 
Cooley as the mail wagon came in sight. 








Lem’s head gave an upward jerk. He 
dropped his piece of bread onto the floor 
where the cat grabbed it. 

“TI can’t do that,” he muttered. “I’ve 
been out so long I’m fairly ashamed to go 
back to school. The rest of my grade is so 
far ahead now I’ll never catch up with ’em. 
Reckon I’ve missed more days than I’ve 
gone this year.” 

Granny Allen gave him a look that was 
straight as an arrow. “Better late than 
never,’’ she said, ‘“‘when it comes to school.” 

“And I could help with your lessons, 
Lem,” spoke up Mary Ellen. 

“IT wouldn’t mind,’’ Lem told her, ‘“‘but 
I’ve got a heap o’ work at home to do while 
Pappy’s down on his back.” 

Granny Allen said, ‘““What your Pappy 
needs is a pine tar poultice and some good 
old-fashioned doctoring. I’m going down 
to see about it this very morning.”’ 

She fixed a steady eye on Lem. ‘‘What 
about you starting back to school today? 
It’s a good time—on a Monday morning.”’ 


Lem looked like a rabbit caught in a trap. 
“T’ve got no lunch—I’ve got no books— 


I’d have to go home first,’’ he mumbled. 

Mary Ellen was thinking hard and fast. 
“You could use my books today. I can 
spare them with no trouble. Lovie Lane 
and I often study from the same book, 
anyway. And look—you can see for your- 
self there’s plenty of biscuits and butter 
left over for your lunch and mine, too. 

Granny spoke up, “‘And a pumpkin pie 
on the cooling shelf.’’ 

“Oh, goody, goody—I didn’t know that!’’ 
cried Mary Ellen. She went to the cup- 
board and ran back with the pie. 

Lem gulped. ‘“That’s a _ sure-enough 
fancy-fine pie!” 

*“T’ll put two pieces of it in your lunch,”’ 
she told him, ‘‘one for lunch and one for 
little recess.” 

Lem grinned. ‘‘Well—all right. I like 
pumpkin pie better than any other kind.” 

As Mary Ellen and Lem started off for 
school a little later, Granny Allen was get- 
ting ready for a traipsing trip herself. 

“TIT aim to tend to your Pappy, Lem 
don’t worry,” she told him. “And I'll 
explain about the plan we have made.”’ 











“All right—mighty much obliged,”’ said 
Lem. He seemed in a happier humor, now 
that he had agreed to go back to school. 


AS THEY WENT DOWN the creek-bed road 
Lem started to whistle a merry tune. 

The sound of wagon wheels up creek 
broke in on his whistling tune, and made 
them stop to listen. 

“Get up, Beck! 
heard a voice yell. 

“It’s Uncle Bildad Cooley!’’ cried Mary 
Ellen. ‘‘He’ll let us ride in the mail wagon 
if it’s not already full.” 

This morning, by lucky happenstance 
there was room for both of them. The 
mules were fresh, the load was light. The 
mail wagon made good time going down the 
creek-bed road. When it stopped before 
the schoolhouse, there wasn’t a soul in sight. 

‘““You’re a pair of early birds, I guess!” 
Uncle Bildad chuckled. ‘‘Well, good-by till 
I see you again.” 

The mail man started his wagon while 
Mary Ellen and Lem called to him, ‘“‘Mighty 
much obliged!’’ 


Get on, Heck!’’ they 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE stood in a piney grove 
at the foot of the mountain. The sun ball 
had not yet appeared. It was chilly in the 
shade. Mary Ellen shivered. 

‘My fingers are stiff as sticks,”’ she said. 
“IT wish we had a fire.” 


“What a grand surprise!” smiled the 
teacher as she greeted Lem and Mary 


Lem felt in his pockets. “I’ve got a 
match. Do you reckon the teacher would 
care if I built the fire before she got here?”’ 

“Oh, no, I’m certain-sure she wouldn’t,”’ 
said Mary Ellen. ‘Go ahead, Lem, and 
build the fire—it’ll be a fine surprise for the 
teacher and the children, too.”’ 

The door of the schoolhouse was never 
locked—there was no need—and so they 
could go inside. 

There was plenty of wood and kindling 
stacked in one corner of the schoolroom. 
In a few minutes Lem had proved that he 
knew how to make a fire and a good one, too. 
When the teacher arrived a little later she 
found the schoolroom cosy and warm. 

‘‘What a grand surprise this is,’’ she cried, 
‘fon a cold morning! I was hurrying to get 
a fire built myself.” 

Lem later took Mary Ellen aside at little 
recess. A rainbow smile curved his face. 

“T’ve got me another job by coming to 
school. Guess what? I’m going to make 
fires for the school from now on. The 
teacher said she would pay me 25 cents a 
day! Isn’t that fine?” 

“T reckon it is!”” Mary Ellen cried. “Oh, 
Lem, I’m glad to hear that.”’ 

Lem’s face sobered. ‘‘I vow and declare 


now I aim to come to school till I get my 
head plum full o’ sense!”’ 





Why the Moon 
Turned Black 


ND YOU BELIEVE that the earth is 
round?” The men on the pier 
shouted with laughter. 

“You have a crazy idea, lad!’ said an 
old sailor sitting on the dock. 

Christopher Columbus made no reply. 
He had heard such words many times as he 
watched the ships coming and going in the 
harbor at Genoa. 

From the time that he was a small boy 
Christopher had thought that by sailing 
west across the great Sea of Darkness, one 
would at last reach the East and its rich 
countries. But not until he was a man 41 
years of age, did Columbus sail from Spain 
over the route of his dreams. 

On his first voyage of discovery Columbus 
landed on a small island in the Caribbean 
Sea. This he named San Salvador which 
means “‘Holy Saviour.”’ Believing this was 
an island near India, Columbus called the 
friendly, dark-skinned natives Indians. 

Other islands were discovered which he 
claimed for Spain. Then he sailed back 
home to report to the King and Queen. 

He took specimens of the trees, beautiful 
birds, the fat-bodied little hutias, the dogs 
that couldn’t bark, and other queer animals. 
Skeins of woven cotton, cotton cloth, and 
some of the large, comfortable hammocks 
(the first they had ever seen), all the gold 
they could collect, and ten natives were 
taken to exhibit at court. 





' 
Illustrated by JANICE HOLLAND 


Columbus was warmly welcomed by his 
sovereigns. A great parade was held in his 
honor. The King and the Queen made him 
a nobleman with a coat of arms and gave 
him the title Admiral of the Ocean Sea. 

Christopher Columbus made three more 
journeys to the new lands across the 
Western Ocean. Each trip held mary 
thrilling stories, but little has been written 
about the fourth voyage. 

The Admiral had grown old, ill, and tired 
during his hard years of adventurous sailing. 
He might easily have lived in comfort the 
rest of his days. But he was still determined 
to search for a waterway to India. Colum- 
bus was a man who would never give up 
what he had planned to do! 

Upon his return from his third voyage, 
Columbus begged Queen Isabella and King 
Ferdinand to again give him ships and men 
for an expedition. He promised to find 
more gold and to search for a strait, or an 
opening in the land through which he could 
sail on around the world. The Queen still 
believed in his idea, and finally gave per- 
mission for the fourth voyage of exploration. 

With a well-equipped fleet of four ves- 
sels—La Capitana, the flagship, Santiago 
de Palos, El Gallego, and Vizcaino—the 
Admiral resolved to make this the out- 
standing journey of all. 

He was happy to be once more at the 
head of his fleet. Another cause of his 
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happiness was the fact that his younger son 
Ferdinand, age 13, and his own beloved 
brother Bartholomew were sailing with 
him. Also, among the 140 men on board 
the four vessels were many of Columbus’s 
old friends and former crew members. 


‘OLUMBUS led his four ships south to- 
wards Central America. He cruised 
along the coasts of Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica for a year, searching for a 
strait. 

The natives told him that this long strip 
of coastline was really an isthmus between 
two great seas. In fact, he was only about 
24 miles across that narrow neck of land 
from the Pacific Ocean! But Columbus 
did not know that. 

And then, sad to say, right there in the 
harbor where the Panama Canal now be- 
gins, the Admiral gave up his hunt for a 
strait. He decided to search only for gold. 

And in spite of fierce floods and powerful 
tides, they found great stores of that 
precious metal. 

They came upon more gold along the 
Belen River than in any place in Hispaniola. 
Columbus decided to establish a settlement 
there and open up the gold mines. 

Some houses and a large storehouse had 
been completed when suddenly the natives 
changed from friends to bitter enemies. 
They gathered in large numbers and killed 
ten of the Spaniards. 

Forced to abandon the new town, the 
gold mines, and one of his ships, Columbus 
crowded the entire company into the three 
vessels and set sail for Hispaniola. 

Then another great danger fell upon 
them. The teredos—the worms that bore 
into the wooden hulls of ships when an- 
chored in tropical waters—had fairly rid- 
dled the bottoms of the vessels. 

Within a week the Vizcaino could not 
be kept afloat. She began to sink at Porto 
Bello. The men were hurriedly loaded into 
the two remaining ships which were also 
worm-eaten and rotting. 

For 2 months longer, hoping to get to 


Hispaniola, the Admiral carefully piloted 
the two crippled ships, and the crew faith- 
fully bailed out the water. 

But soon it became hopeless. The boats 
could not be kept afloat any longer. Reach- 
ing an island, the Capitana and the 
Santiago were run ashore side by side, up 
on the beach as far as possible. 

They had landed on the island of Jamaica. 
The two wrecked shells were drained to 
dry. Then two small cabins were built on 
each deck and thatched with palm leaves. 
There, in those crude shelters, the Admiral 
and his men lived for a year and 5 days. 

Fortunately there were two large streams 
of good fresh water near by. The Spaniards 
were not good fishermen or hunters. It 
seemed that the only way to obtain food 
was from the Indians. They were friendly 
towards the white men, but their nearest 
camp was a half-mile distant. 

Columbus sent his most trusted man, 
Diego Mendez, and four of the crew to 
visit several Indian villages. There they 
arranged for food to be brought every day 
to the ships in trade for the trinkets the 
Spaniards had. 


HIS WAS FINE for a time, but soon the 
ieee had received all the glass beads, 
brass rings, bells, and red caps they cared 
for! They stopped bringing food to the 
white men. 

Columbus was afraid that he and his 
men would starve. He paced back and 
forth in his small cabin praying to God for 
help. 

And then it seemed that help did come 
from the heavens. ‘‘What shall I do?” the 
Admiral asked himself. 

Suddenly he remembered something he 
had read in an old almanac—a book telling 
facts about the movements of the stars, 
planets, and other heavenly bodies. The 
book stated that a total eclipse of the moon 
was due to occur on February 29, 1504. 

“This is the year 1504,”’ exclaimed Colum- 
bus. ‘“‘And the 29th is but 3 days away!’ 
His face broke into a smile as he said softly, 


Back the Indians came to the ship, 
screaming for help. 


“‘T shall play a trick on those lazy Indians!”’ 

The Admiral sent a messenger to the 
Indian chiefs and their head men, telling 
them to come to a meeting on the evening 
of the third day at his cabin on the ship. 
They all came but they brought no food. 

Columbus, dressed in his finest clothes, 
came out of his cabin, and spoke to the 
Indians through an interpreter. His face 
was stern and his manner solemn as he said, 
‘““My men and I are Christians. We worship 
our God who is in Heaven, yet He knows 
all that goes on here on earth.”’ 

Speaking very distinctly, Columbus went 
on, “Our God is good to good people, but 
He punishes the bad people. God knows 
just how little food you Indians are bringing 
to us. He will punish you. He will send 
famine and sickness upon you for having 
broken your promise. 

‘‘Watch the moon tonight! God will turn 
it red—as red as blood for a signal to you. 
Then He will take away the moon’s light 
as a sign of the punishment you will receive 
from Him.” 

Columbus slowly turned and went into 
his cabin. 

*“Ah!”’ said some of the daring Indians, 
“the does not know what the moon will do! 
He is just trying to frighten us.” 

But many went quietly away from the 
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ship, and all looked up at the sky as they 
went. 

Before long, the moon arose, fiery red, 
like a setting sun. And soon a long, black 
shadow began to creep across its face. Wild 
shouts were heard from the Indian camps. 
The natives were filled with terror. 

Back they came to the ship, screaming 
for help. Their arms were piled high with 
food. They pounded on the Admiral’s door. 

“Tell your God,” they shrieked, ‘“‘tell 
Him we have brought your food. If He 
will uncover the moon and give us light, 
we will bring food every day. Tell Him!’ 

They called Columbus over and over. 
But he wisely waited inside his cabin until 
he saw the moon beginning to escape from 
under the black shadow. 

Then he stepped out on the deck and said 
calmly, ““Our God has forgiven you. He is 
taking the darkness off the moon as a sign 
to you.” 

After that, the Indians brought provisions 
every day, as long as Columbus and his 
men were marooned on the island. 


If you liked this story, you may want 
to read a new book about Columbus by 
the same author, Alberta Powell Graham. 
The book is entitled ‘‘Christopher Colum- 
bus, Discoverer,’’ published by Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, N. Y.] 





Boys and girls in schools for 
the blind all over our country 
read the NEWS in braille with 
their fingertips. Here a blind 
boy in Heberle School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, reads the NEWS 

to his classmates. > 


Children in Displaced Persons 
Camps in Germany and Aus- 
tria learn about the NEWS 
before they go io live in the 
United States. Last year 5000 
copies of the NEWS were sent 

to these boys and girls. V 





< Children in Puerto Rico read 
their special Spanish edition 
of the NEWS. Here fourth 
graders in Pedro Goyco School 
in Santurce read the Spanish 
NEWS in their school library. 


Junior Red Cross members in 
the Pohukaina School, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, enjoy their 

copies of the NEWS. VY 


< First graders at Garfield School (Wyan- 

dotte, Mich.) like to have their teacher, 

Miss Lenore Smith, read to them from the 
NEWS. 


In this picture she is reading the story, “Boys 

and Girls of the Far Northland” (May issue), 

which tells about gift boxes sent by Ameri- 

can Juniors to Alaska. After hearing the 

story the class discussed their contribution 
to the National Children’s Fund. 












The Owl 
Who 
Liked to Sleep 


To be “wise as an owl” you must go 
to school, as Danny found out in this 
story written by GLENN DAVID. 


1) ANNY OWL, you must get up,” Mrs. 
Owl called down the hollow tree 

trunk in a worried voice. “It’s 
been dark for sometime and you’re still 
asleep.” 

Without opening his eyes, Danny an- 
swered, “I’m getting up now, mother.” 

‘“‘All right,’’ she replied. “If you don’t 
you'll be late again for school.” 

Danny made a sour face when school was 
mentioned. He liked sleeping. And school 
was always the cause of getting him up. 

“If it were not for school,” he thought, 
“T could sleep all night long. When I grow 
up I won’t have to go to school. I can 
sleep all the time then.”’ 

Of course, owls had to go to school in 
order to be smart. All the forest creatures 
came to them for advice. However, Danny 
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wished his father were not so smart. If he 
weren’t, then he wouldn’t be the school 
teacher. 


Early one night Danny was wakened from 
his sleep by a pounding on the tree. 

‘How dark it is,’’ he thought, after opening 
his eyes. ‘I’m going to be late for school. 
I wonder why mother didn’t call me.”’ 

As Danny hopped upstairs he saw a note 
from his mother. 

“Danny,” he read, “‘your father and I 
have to go to Faraway Green Hills to see 
your Aunt Minnie. We’ll try to return in 
time for school.”’ 

‘““Good,”’ Danny thought. ‘‘Now I can go 
back to sleep after I see who’s outside.” 

When he looked he saw all his owl class- 
mates ready for school. They were waiting 
for his father to return. 

Then Danny looked below. He saw many 
of the forest creatures gathered about the 
tree. None of them went to the school for 
owls. 


‘‘What do you want?” Danny called to 
them. ‘‘My father is not home.” 

‘‘Not home!’ the animals cried. ‘‘Well 
then, Danny, can you tell us what is hap- 
pening to the sky?” 

Danny looked up. He saw stars shooting 
every which way. He became scared, for 
he didn’t know what was happening. 

One of Danny’s classmates saw he was 
scared. He hopped over to Danny and 
whispered: 

‘“‘There’s nothing to worry about. They 
are only shooting stars. They belong to a 
shower of stars that pass this way once every 
33 years. I learned this in school.” 

Danny was not scared now. He explained 
to the forest creatures what was happening. 

As they left for their homes they said, 















*“‘Aren’t owls smart? Just think how smart 
Danny is.”’ 

This made Danny feel good. He started 
to turn to his classmates when he saw the 
Big Black Bear hurrying towards the Hollow 
Tree. 

“Oh, Danny,” the bear said in a scared 
voice, ‘I hear your father is not home. Can 
you tell me what the strange light is in the 
marshes? Is the forest on fire?”’ 

Danny was frightened also. 
forest really be on fire? 

Another of Danny’s owl friends hopped 
over to him. 

‘*There’s nothing to be afraid of,’’ Dan- 
ny’s friend whispered. ‘“‘That light’s called 
will-o’-the-wisp or jack-o’-lantern. It is 
seen at night over marshy ground. It’s 
caused by gases. I learned this in school.” 

Danny called down to the bear and told 
him the reason for the light. 

‘“‘My, but you’re smart,” the Big Black 
Bear said. 

It made Danny feel good to have others 
think he was smart. Too, it made him feel 
good to be able to help others. 

‘But best of all,’’ he thought, “‘how good 
it is to learn these things myself. It’s going 
to be fun to go to school and learn all these 
interesting things.”’ 


Could the 
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OR WEEKS before Halloween members of 
the Brooke Hill Junior Red Cross 
(Birmingham, Ala.), could be seen 

with bits of orange and black paper clinging 
to their fingers as they emerged from 
“‘workshop.”’ 

Every so often someone would turn up 
with paste all over himself and a pleased 
expression on his face. 

Why the pleased expression? There were 
two reasons. 

One: It was a lot of fun to make “‘jumpy 
men’’ and masks and nutcups out of orange 
and black paper. 

Two: The things we were making were 
for our Halloween party at the Children’s 


Halloween Time 


ls Party Time 


We could hardly wait for Halloween to 
roll around! 

The great day finally came. We piled 
into cars and went to the hospital. 

Into the wards we went. Soon every 
little patient had a mask, and a “jumpy 
man”’ was tied to the head of almost every 
bed. 

Our decorations up, we played games. A 
big, jolly paper pumpkin had appeared 
and, of course, the only thing to do was to 
play “‘pin the nose on the pumpkin’s face.”’ 
There was a prize for the person who pinned 
the nose nearest to the center of the pump- 
kin’s ‘‘face.”’ 

Next everybody guessed how many beans 


—_ 


Hospital. a certain jar contained. There was a 







< After a gay party given for them by JRC mem- 
bers of Vine St. School (Hartford, Conn.), children 
at city hospital pose for their picture wearing 
Halloween masks. 


A A favorite JRC project in Macon, Ga., 
is making Halloween favors for a hospital. 


prize for the nearest guess on that, 
too. 

Then we helped to feed our small 
guests ice cream and cookies which 
we had provided for them. 

We left behind us orange and black 
decorations hanging from white beds, 
and small faces concealed by bright 
masks. As we said good-by we knew 
that we of Junior Red Cross had 
enjoyed the party as much as had 
our little guests! 


















MARSH PHOTOGRAPHERS, INC 


JRC members of Wyoming School (Cincinnati, Ohio) admire 
each other's handcraft in making Halloween decorations 


for a veterans hospital. 


PARTY GAME 


By OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


AX YOUR GUESTS arrive for the Halloween party 
give each one a large paper bag in which you 
have cut holes for eyes, nose, mouth. 

Tell each guest to try to keep his identity secret 
by speaking and acting unnaturally. 

Also pin a number on each guest's shoulder, give 





him pencil and paper, and have him try to guess the 
names of all the other numbered and disguised guests. 
At a certain time, have all the masks removed. 


Then check to see who has detected the largest num- 


ber of guests. The winner receives a prize. 
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Illustrations by CHARLES McCLENDON 





Because a Halloween tray favor 
brought him happiness and a 
new zest for living while he was 
in a veterans hospital, MOR- 
GAN P. LARKIN wrote this 
thank-you letter to Junior Red 
Cross members of Gilbert School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, who made the 
favor. 


"Dear Oul Kids 


of Junior Red Cross—’”’ 


a I THERE! Fellas and Girls! 
I bet that when you made your 
little owl boxes you thought you 
heard the last of them. But ONE was SO 
extra special that I just had to write and 
tell you what he did! 

Now Halloween is a most scrooshul magic 
time and most anything can happen so I’m 
not at all surprised by this, and of course 
I believe it ’cause didn’t it happen to me? 

Now just let me start at the very begin- 
ning, because if I 
don’t I’ll start in the 
middle and go both 
ways — and then 
when I get to the 
end I'll be just 
starting and where 
will we be then? 

Well, to start 
with, I’ve been ly- 
ing in my bed here 
at city hospital for 
a long time and a 
long time and a 
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l-o-n-g time. Sad to say I wasn’t geiting 
any better—all because I wouldn’t eat my 
dinner and was real sad. 

Now I was sad because I haven’t seen my 
little boy and little girl for months and 
months, and when I’m sad I’m not hungry. 










| was sad because | haven't 
seen my little boy and little 
girl for many months... 













Every day the nurse 
would bring me my 
nice dinner. 


Every day the nurse, whose name is Miss 
Holder, would bring me my nice dinner on 
a tray. But, every day I would be real 
stubborn and wouldn’t eat, so everybody 
was mad. 


When my tray came next day 
1 was going to be just EXTRA 
mad and stubborn . . 


Instead of looking 
well and strong 
like this— 





€ |! looked like THIS! 


And instead of looking well and strong I 
looked thin and puny. 

So it was, until one night I got sadder 
than anything because Halloween was com- 
ing, and I had to stay inside and hear all 
the people and kids just having a big time 
out on the street, which is Scranton Road, 
with horns and rattles. 

I felt real sorry for myself because I 
wouldn’t (so I thought) have any Halloween 
afpall! 

d so when my tray came next day I 
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was going to be just EXTRA mad and so 
stubborn that the doctors would declare I 
was PETRIFIEDLY RECALCITRANT — 
and you know what THAT would mean. 

So I didn’t even look at my tray and 
everybody went away. And I just sat there 
and didn’t eat and didn’t eat. I wouldn’t 
even look at my tray. 

Then a funny voice said ‘“Whooo! whooo! 
Don’t be such an old poof.” 

Now I was sure I was all alone but 
thought somebody was playing a trick on 
me. So I looked under the bed and also in 
my little bedside cabinet. 


{a= ss 
JA E& 


Now my cabinet isn’t very big but it’s 
plenty large enough to hide a leprechaun 
and I’m well acquainted with their tricks. 
But nothing did I find. 

“Don’t be silly,’ said the voice; 
right here beside you.”’ 


oP 


Finally I got so curious that I looked at 
my tray, and then my eyes opened wide 
with surprise because of the way my tray 
looked! 

Sitting on my tray was a funny little 
owl. And the owl was talking to me! 

‘Well,’ I said, “if you’re so smart, Mr. 
Paper Owl, what’s your name?”’ 

‘“‘Why that’s easy,” said the owl, “my 
name is Agamemnon, of course, which 
isn’t a ward name if you’re as wise as I am.”’ 

““Oh,”’ says I, “‘you think you’re wise, do 
you? And how, pray tell, would you get 
so wise?”’ 

And Agamemnon says, “All owls are 
wise you know, and when we come from 
Gilbert School we’re just too wise for 
words.” 

‘*Take your wisdom some place else then,”’ 
I said, ‘“‘because I don’t want to listen. 
I’m mad and I’m sad and nobody can make 
me happy.” 

“That’s right,’’ said the owl, 
can make you happy.” 

Now I thought that might be pretty 
terrible if nobody, not even the greatest 
wizard of a doctor, could make me happy, 
so I changed it a little and said, “‘At least 
nobody will make me happy.” 

“No,” said the owl, “‘you were right the 
first time. Nobody can make you happy 


*“‘nobody 


even though they try.” 





“Come now, Agamemnon,” I cried, 
“vou’re talking in circles and riddles. I 
don’t understand such prattle. That’s the 
trouble with you wise owls. Now explain 
yourself.” 

“It’s like this,’”’ went on Agamemnon, 
‘you are the only one who can make your- 
self happy and enjoy a big Halloween.” 

‘‘What nonsense, you silly little owl—can 
I just say, ‘Mr. Larkin, be happy!’ and 
then actually be happy?” 

‘Well, that’s a start,’ said Agamem- 
non. “If you can get just the teeniest bit 
of wanting to get happy my big magic can 
do the rest!’ And with that he smiled at 
me in a very funny way. 

And pretty soon I smiled at him and 
before we knew it we were laughing out 
loud. And I laughed so hard I got real 
hungry and ate up all my dinner, every 
speck and spot, and called for more. 

Everybody was happy! The doctors 
didn’t have to pronounce me petrifiedly 
recalcitrant so they were happy and smiled 
in their whiskers. And all the nurses and 
other patients were happy. 

So somebody said let’s have cider and 
doughnuts, which we did. Everybody swore 
as how this was the best Halloween ever, 


at city hospital. And we are all getting 
better faster and will go home sooner than 
ever. 

‘Well,’ I said to Agamemnon when it 
was all over, “‘now tell me, just where do 
you get your magic?” 

My little owl answered (and it was the 
last thing he ever did say) 

‘When little children all work together 
to make people happy they manufacture 
the most powerful good magic that ever 
was!”’ 

And I guess that’s right. Since Hal- 
loween, Agamemnon hasn’t said a word, 
but I will keep him until next year, and 
who knows, he may get talkative again! 

Yours truly, 
MorGAN P. LARKIN. 


COLUMBUS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


OLUMBUS was a little boy 
When he began to scheme, 
He worked and studied every day 

To carry out a dream. 


He thought the world was like a ball 
Instead of being flat, 

He tried to see the king for years 
To interest him in that. 


America! America! 


At last he saw and interested 
The King and Queen of Spain, 

Who gave him ships to take the voyage 
Across the bounding main. 


Columbus knew that he was right; 
He had a steady hand 

And steered due west until they saw 
A wonderful new land. 


It was Columbus who 
Had dreams about a distant land 
And then discovered you! 
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[- ROM FARAWAY JAPAN came bright-eyed 
Mrs. Sachiko Hashimoto, assistant chief 
of the Junior Red Cross in her country. 
She came to spend 4 months as a guest of 
the American Junior Red Cross to learn 
more about our Junior Red Cross, our 
schools, and our American way of life. 

She said that the Japanese children 
today are in a conflict. 

They want to live in a democratic way, 
but they are bound by old traditions. They 
have always been taught a “vertical loy- 
alty”’ from son to father to Emperor. They 
are now learning, through organizations 
like the Junior Red Cross, to think also of 
giving “horizontal service’”’ to their neigh- 
bors and to people in other communities, 
as well as loyalty to their parents. 

Their Junior Red Cross now numbers 
400,000 members. They have a program of 
health, of service to others, and international 
friendship. 

They make gifts for hospital patients and 
orphans. They have their own Junior Red 
Cross magazine. 


A Visitor trom Japan 





In the summer they send boys and girls 
to their JRC Leadership Training Centers, 
where they learn about community living 
and about how to organize Junior Red 
Cross in their schools. 

Japanese children have a keen interest in 
the United States. They are anxious to 
receive correspondence albums, and they 
like to prepare albums to send to American 
schools. 

As Mrs. Hashimoto said, “It is through 
international friendship that we will have 
peace.” 












































sewing project. 


Josephine Hale’s work. 


PHOTOS BY BOB 





LYNDS, OAKLAND, CALIF, 





A When Mrs. Hashimoto (center) 
visited Willard Junior High School 
(Berkeley, Calif.) one of the stu- 
dents, Mitsi Akiyama, and the 
teacher, Mrs. Gertrude Halmsten, 
showed her a Junior Red Cross 


< In an art class at the same school, 
Mrs. Hashimoto inspects some of 





Sixth graders at Harding School (Kalamazoo, Mich.) 
hear thank-you letters translated for them by Mr. 
Yoshio Kiino, who was an interpreter for the U.S. 


Army during the war. 


“Thank You!” 
say Japanese 


One way the American Junior Red Cross 
members like to show their friendship for 
children in other lands is to pack and send 
them gift boxes. Among the 469,000 boxes 
sent last year (1949), 25,000 went to boys 
and girls in Japan. 

Mrs. Hashimoto said that the Japanese 
children were so happy to receive these 
boxes, they decided to share their gifts 
with war orphans who had lost everything. 
This is one way they are practicing “‘hori- 
zontal service,”’ she said. 

Thank-you letters for the boxes from 
Japan are written in beautiful Japanese 
characters and are artistically decorated 
with watercolor paintings. 

One letter expressed so well a message 
carried in many of the letters received here: 

‘“‘We thank you for the gifts which you 
sent us with your sincerity. As we are 
living far away and unable to see each 
other, we are happy to be friends through 
correspondence. 

“We sixth graders in the Hakone Gram- 
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One of the letters from Japan is pictured 
above. “Our happy doll festival is near,” the 
translator read. 


mar School are trying our best to be good 
members of Junior Red Cross. We believe 
if all the children in the world are friendly 
and work for the Red Cross, we can in the 
future rebuild a high-cultured world.” 
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VER A YEAR AGO a great earthquake 
in Ecuador made thousands of peo- 
ple homeless. Red Cross societies 

in countries around the world sent money 
and supplies to help the sufferers. 

The American Junior Red Cross sent a 
special representative, Mr. George Mac- 
Donald, to Ecuador to find out what special 





A “Like a miracle” is the way Ecuadorean children 
describe gift boxes packed by faraway friends in 
America. This little boy is receiving a box from 
Mr. George MacDonald, AJRC representative. 


At sewing schools set up by the American Junior 
Red Cross, women teachers learn how to measure 
for the cutting of patterns. > 
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in Ecuador 


help could be given for the children. With 
the $25,000 given for this relief work from 
the National Children’s Fund, our repre- 
sentative was able to see that the right 
help was given. 

Sewing centers and manual training cen- 
ters were set up and equipped with sewing 
machines and carpentry tools. Teachers 
were given special training in the use of 
their equipment. They could then teach 
their pupils how to make clothes they 
needed and simple furniture for their homes 
which the earthquake had destroyed. 

Nineteen thousand gift boxes were sent by 
the American Junior Red Cross to the 
earthquake district. These brought joy to 
the children who received them. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS PHOTOS 





A “Look what | have!” exclaims one girl to her friend 
as they compare the contents of their gift boxes. 


Sitting amidst the rubble from an earthquake, this 
barefoot girl admires the gifts sent by unknown 
friends overseas. Vv 
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A This little boy isn’t taking any 
chances on dropping or losing his 


precious gift box! P 


Using carpentry tools supplied by the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross, men teachers learn 
how to make washstands and other practi- 

cal items. Vv 









We third graders at Codornices 
School (Albany, Calif.) like to make 
toys for children in Displaced Per- 

sons Camps in Germany Y 


T BY BOB LYNDS 
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A At Jordan School (St. Petersburg, Fla.) we began 
our gift box program by giving a playlet. Each of 
us represented one of the many articles to be 
packed in the boxes. Then we had our picture 
taken showing how we looked in the play. 





OCTOBER SUN 


EAUTIFUL October sun, 
You make me feel like having fun. 
Soon Jack Frost will come, 

The leaves will fall 

The grass will die, 

Away the birds will fly. 

Then snow will come 

And cover the bare branches, 

And leave the evergreen trees 

The color of green and white. 





JAMES McLAUGHLIN 
Garfield School 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


LEAVES 


7 IS the autumn of the year 
Winter time is very near 

Falling leaves upon the ground 

Many pretty ones are found. 

Southward now the birds are flying 

Trees and grass and shrubs are dying 

Spring will come again next year 

We'll all be happy when it's here. 


THIRD GRADE CLASS 
Vinton School 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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School Days! 


Frances Frost 


ACK we go through the riotous 
weather, back to the smell of books 
and chalk. 
We scuff through leaves and race through 
sunlight. 
Whoever thinks that we ought to walk 


FALL COLORS 


UTUMN is the time of year that leaves change 
from green to very bright colors. 
These colors are red, yellow, and orange. 
A chemical change in their cells causes a change in 
their color. 

In autumn, squirrels and other animals gather food 
for the long winter ahead. Ducks and other birds 
are seen flying South for the winter. 

JOEY KOLLIAS 


South Lincoln School 
Omaha, Nebr. 












PHOTO BY RICHARD BIRIBIN, JRC MEMBER 


“Our life at school” is the theme 


of a correspondence album we 
are making in Grade 4, Robert 








Waters School (Union City, 


N. J.) > 


solemn and grim through such a golden 
morning must have forgotten the fine 
feeling of kicking September heels up 
before you begin to toe the line, 


must have forgotten the final gulping 
of fall air bright with trees and clear, 
before you open with eager fingers 
new pages of another year. 


AUTUMN 
” AUTUMN days are often light 
And at night, are often bright. 
The moon shines so clear 
That | know autumn is here. 


BETTY ANDERSON 
Thomas Dale School 
Chester, Va. 


NATURE IS BEAUTIFUL 











VERNON STUDIO 


“< We go to school in Vernon Parish, La. 
Our teacher is Mrs. Porter Young. She helps 
us fill Junior Red Cross gift boxes. 


THERE’S SOMETHING ABOUT AMERICA 
HERE'S SOMETHING about America 


that makes me shout with joy. 

It's a land of opportunity 

for every girl and boy. 
There's something about America 

that's wonderful to me. 
Now do you know what that 

something is? 
Here we are really free. 

HELGA ROSENBAUM 


Bonsall School 


Camden, N. J. 


[Helga is a brand-new American. She was born in 

China and attended a mission school where all 

classes were taught in English. She has ridden in 

rickshaws many times, an experience that would delight 
many American children.] 


HALLOWEEN 


HAT A PERFECT NIGHT for Halloween, 
When black cats and witches and ghosts could 
be seen. 

The ghosts were floating around in the air, 

Giving the children an awful scare. 


The witches had on big black hats, 

And on the end of their brooms sat coal-black cats. 
The goblins look at you with their bulging eyes, 

And let out the weirdest, screeching cries. 


b nee LEAVES are falling to the ground 
All yellow, red, and brown, Si tiie d at the thi dh 
p Nature is beautiful this time of year, Ne ee ee 


Bright-colored leaves are everywhere. 
LINDA BAKER 
Garfield School 


Sand Springs, Okla. 


For they only happen once a year. 


JUDY JOHNS 
School 86 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Picture story courtesy Margo Hills; Del Ankers, 
photographer; and Janney School, Washington, D. C. 


When we walk to school, we keep on the sidewalks, We cross streets at corners or at crosswalks. 
or face traffic along the edge of a highway. look both ways for cars before crossing. 


We play only on the playground. We are careful We walk, not run, on the stairs. We keep sharp 
not to get in the way of swings. points of pencils and scissors down as we walk. 
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go to school 
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When we get on the bus, we do not push. When we We wait in line at the drinking fountain. We do 
get off, we watch for cars before crossing the road. not push the other children. 





We put away our tools and toys when we are We always obey the school safety patrol when we 
through working, so others won't fall over them. go to and from school. 
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